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Publications As An Extra-Curricular 
Activity Of The English Department 


By THELMA McANDLESS 


Adviser, The Rough Rider, The ‘Roosevelt School o 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


ATTACK this problem, ‘Publica- 
I tions as an Extra-Curricular Activi- 

ty of the English Department,” in 
avery different mood from that which 
inspired a very young artist. 

When he was asked, “What are you 
drawing?” he answered, “I’m drawing 
a picture of God.” 

An, observer remarked, “But you 
can’t do that. No one knows how God 
looks.” 

The boy came back promptly: “They 
will when I get through.” 

Since you all know how a school 
paper looks and what it accomplishes, 
I am not so confident that I shall 
greatly increase your knowledge of 
school publications or of extra-curric- 
ular activities. In truth that weasel- 
word extra-curricular made me hesi- 
tant to accept the program chairman’s 
assignment. 

However, I remembered the contrac- 
tor’s green assistant who when offered 
jokingly a piece of glass 11 x9 in lieu 
of the 9x11 for which he had been 
sent, said rather thoughtfully, “I'll 
take it. Maybe it will slip in sidewise.” 
So in spite of an initial aversion to the 
extra-curricular tag, I took the assign- 
ment. 


pee tae me dispel doubt—Pub- 
lication work is by all the estab- 
lished criteria of modern school theory 
and practice, a legitimate and com- 
mendable extra-curricular activity. It 
gives incentive.to the class room ex- 
perience. It is as fine a medium for 
integrating our pupils’ personality and 
contributing to their character-develop- 
ment as any devised, for it develops 
initiative, independence, self-reliance, 
critical thinking, co-operativeness. It 
makes a definite contribution to school 
spirit and school morale. It unifies the 
school’s program. It affects favorably 
the relationship between the school and 
its constituency, Mr. John Q. Public. 
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Confirms “Belief 
Of Many Advisers 


This article was prepared as a paper 
and read before the English Confer- 
ence of the National Educatoin Asso- 
ciation at its annual convention, De- 
troit, Michigan, June 28, 1937. In it 
Miss McAndless gives a summary of 
the status of the school publications 
with respect to the English courses 
which substantiates and confirms the 
beliefs of many advisers. The author 
is active in school press activities in 
her state, serving at the present time 
as President of the Michigan Inter- 
scholastic Press Association. 


—_ premnenee _ 


Now, these are rather stupendous ac- 
complishments to attribute to what was 
once merely a foundling reposing by 
chance on the doorstep of the compo- 
sition teacher. It is because the ac- 
complishments are so great, that at 
this juncture I wish to inject into your 
minds the thought that publication 
work is important enough to warrant 
further serious consideration by curric- 
ulum builders. 

Publication work has from the be- 
ginning been associated with that of 
the English Department. A compari- 
son of the objectives of the two will 
show that if they are not identical, they 
generously overlap. 

“Present Practices in Senior High 
School English as Revealed in Twenty 
State Courses of Study,” a University 
of Oregon graduate thesis, submitted 
by Laura Parker, September, 1936. 
was a timely reference for prescribed 
practices and composition objectives. 

Her investigation revealed that the 
following aims had been almost unani- 
mously adopted in twenty states: clear, 
correct, forceful composition; clear, 
vigorous thinking; careful organization 
of materials; good sentences; command 
of mechanics; and development of ha- 


bits, skills, attitudes, and outlooks 
which make for effective living. 


CERTAIN number of the “Twen- 

ty Courses” included in their ob- 
jectives the ability to write news stories 
and a greater number suggested news 
writing as an activity or unit of work 
for the tenth, eleventh, twelfth grade 
levels. Among the elective composi- 
tion procedures, ten (fifty per cent) 
included journalism. 

How do these objectives correlate 
with those for the journalism or pub- 
lication course of study? There is very 
little divergence of aims. The 1931 
Chicago course has as its learning ob- 
jectives: to develop a clear, vivid style 
of writing; to write with the reader in 
mind; to develop the power to organ- 
ize editorial comment on topics of in- 
terest in the school and community. 

The 1935 Ohio course sets forth as 
its general objectives: to promote mast- 
ery of fundamentals through intensive 
practice in purposeful writing (1) by 
training the student to write clear, con- 
cise, accurate, correct and forceful 
English; (2) by developing skill in 
evaluating his own work. Citations 
from an Indiana course or a Detroit 
course or any journalism text would 
merely repeat those objectives already 
stated. 

The principle governing our publi- 
cation work today is effective commu- 
nication. 

We try to imbue every child with 
the spirit which prompted a perspir- 
ing Lincoln (in the midst of that fam- 
ous Douglas debate) to cry out, “I 
know what I mean, and I do not pro- 

- 
pose to leave this audience in doubt. 
So the child as he perspires over his 
copy for his school paper hears that 
stentorian voice and resolves not to 
leave his readers in doubt. He is 
chronicling his observations and im- 
pressions about people, places, experi- 
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ences in which he is interested. He is 
writing with a purpose and he has that 
purpose clearly in mind. 


Aer I hope you feel a twinge 
of uneasiness about this extra- 
curricular business. If publication 
work can promote such enthusiasm 
that a boy or girl will strive for effec- 
tive expression, should it not be cur- 
ricular? 

But perhaps you are saying publica- 
tion work is of comparatively recent 
origin; let it meet the test of time. If 
it stand on its merits satisfactorily, then 
the curriculum makers will consider its 
adoption seriously. 

The arguments to be advanced 
against this line of reasoning are 
rather surprising. The authors of “Co- 
Curricular Activities in the Elementary 
School” (Henry J. Otto and Shirley 
A. Hamrin) report that no elementary 
publication is more than twelve years 
old and two-thirds are less than six. 
Yet more than half of a selected group 
of progressive schools reported that 
they had publications sponsored almost 
entirely by the English Department. 

Furthermore, the elementary school 
principals have avowed publicly their 
support of the enterprise. John S. 
Thomas, writing for the “Fourteenth 
Yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals (1935),” 
names as its objectives: interpret the 
school to the community; improve the 
pupils’ English; provide an outlet for 
creative expression; develop character 
through the experience of pupil par- 
ticipation. Age has little influence on 
status. Here is a mere infant warmly 
embraced by an educational group. 

The secondary publication is hoary. 
Three centuries have passed since it 
came into existence in the form of that 
illustrious organ The Literary Journal 
of the Boston Latin Grammar School. 
That Literary Journal, like the aristo- 
cratic, classical school from which it 
sprang, set an amazing precedent. As 
years passed, a wishful composition 
teacher here and there seized the idea 
of a school paper to provide an outlet 
for a pupil’s lifeless themes. Sudden- 
ly, about sixteen years ago, there came 
a mushroom growth of publications. 
School enrollments had jumped, and 
house organs were necessary to clear 
intra-school matters. Administrators 
became public-relations conscious and 
found the school paper an effective 
tool in the furtherance of their pro- 
gram. Educators became vitally con- 
cerned with a new social philosophy 
and a scientific approach to the solu- 
tion of social problems. There was em- 
phasis upon discovering the individual, 
upon recognizing him as a changing 
organism, upon orienting him for so- 
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ciety, upon securing his happiness by 
attention to his personality. The pub- 
lication work fitted neatly into this 
educational flair, and publications were 
encouraged. Today their numbers are 
legion, well in excess of 20,000. They 
are not the product of a mere handful 
of students. 


OR HAVE administrators been 

derelict in their acknowledg- 
ment of the worth-whileness of this 
enterprise. 

The “Department of Superintend- 
ence Yearbook for 1929” prophecied 
that school journalism would be ac- 
cepted into the curriculum. 

The 1935 English Council publica- 
tion, “An Experience Curriculum in 
English,” testified that school journal- 
ism had finally earned recognition as 
an integral and vital factor of the cur- 
riculum. It expanded this statement 
by saying: “The high school news 
course presents a field of English ex- 
pression paralleling life situations to 
an unusual degree, with ample room 
for adaptation to individual needs and 
differences. The news office furnishes 
a laboratory, the school news a medium 
of expression, the students and com- 
munity an audience, school events and 
interests, live subject matter. Thus the 
news enterprise comprises all the es- 
sential conditions of learning.” 

In view of this 1935 statement, a dis- 
cussion of the extra-curricular publica- 
tion activity of the English department 
seems a little unnecessary. However, 
information gained from national press 
associations, state press associations and 
boards of education in various sec- 
tions of the country reveal quite defi- 
nitely that publication work is at least 
fifty per cent extra-curricular today, 
but that it is, in general, the responsi- 
bility of the English Department. 

Edward Nell, National Secretary of 
Quill and Scroll, selected two hundred 
forty schools at random from the 
entries for the Association’s 1937 Crit- 
ical Rating Service. Of these schools 
only eighty offered credit for the pub- 
lication activity. 

Joseph M. Murphy, Director of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 
reports that of the 1937 members in 
that organization three hundred eighty- 
two offered courses in journalism as 
opposed to five hundred seventy-five 
which did not. Mr. Murphy is optim- 
istic, however, and believes that the 
work is at least sixty per cent curricu- 
lar. 

Investigation of conditions within 
state press groups does not materially 
alter the profile. Professor Burris 
Dickinson, University of Illinois, who 
has long been interested in Illinois’ 
Scholastic Publications, states that: 

“Probably more than half of the 


high schools publish their newspapers 
on an extra-curricular basis. Half of 
the advisers in Illinois are English 
teachers.” From New Mexico came 
the following: “The work is approxi- 
mately ninety per cent extra-curricular, 
and fifty per cent of the advisers are 
chosen from the English Department.” 

The great cities might have been ex. 
pected to confirm the opinion expressed 
in the “Experience Curriculum,” but 
even they prove to be in the half-and. 
half stage generally. 

The Director of Research, New York 
City, stated that the work is done in 
conjunction with the English Depart. 
ment and a teacher from the English 
Department usually acts as adviser to 
the editorial staff. The work is both 
curricular and extra-curricular. 

Portland, Oregon, supplied practical- 
ly the same information. A few cities 
indicated the work to be entirely cur- 
ricular, as Kansas City, Kansas, but in 
the neighboring state, St. Louis was 
entirely extra-curricular. 

This necessarily rapid review of con- 
ditions as they actually obtain confirms 
what those most closely associated with 
publication work have reason to re- 
gret; namely, that despite the seal of 
approval which has been bestowed 
upon publication work by strong na- 
tional groups, the work is at present 
only fifty per cent a vital and integral 
factor of the curriculum. If practice 
could bear out theory, a great group 
of students could be given honest 
credit, instead of pins or certificates or 
other dubious honors, for doing a 
creditable unit of work in the English 
sequence. 


“Why Teachers Go Crazy 
And Get Married” 


. is the “lead story” in the Christ- 
mas Greeting Gazette, green and red, 
miniature (5 x 7) newspaper issued by 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Frederic 
Smurthwaite (Miss Margaret Verl 
Freyberger) announcing to their many 
and widespread friends their marriage 
at Riverside, Cal., August 2, 1937. In 
the column are some of the curious 
statements a teacher finds on her pap- 
ers, such as, “A conservative is a kind 
of greenhouse where you look at the 
moon,” and “Magna Carta provided 
that no man should be hanged twice 
for the same offense.” 

Mrs. Smurthwaite called upon her 
journalistic experiences as adviser to 
The Russ, San Diego, Cal., High 
School, to prepare her “newsy” sheet 
which conveyed also the information 
that the publishers and editors are “at 
home” at 3432 Park Boulevard, San 
Diego. 
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The Development 


Of A 


Picture Newspaper 


By EVELYN PERRY 


Adviser, Schurz Times, Carl 
Schurz High School, Chicago, Illinois 


ARL SCHURZ, one of the larg- 
C est high schools in Chicago, has 

published a newspaper for many 
years. This paper has always attempt- 
ed to conform to the accepted stand- 
ards of high school journalism, but, 
like many school papers, it failed to 
have enough appeal to the student 
body to sell itself. The journalism staff 
was tired of appealing to school spirit 
and the room representatives were 
tired of using high pressure sales meas- 
ures in order to squeeze three cents 
every week from unwilling purchasers. 
Something had to be done. The prob- 
lem was to publish a newspaper which 
would sell itself and at the same time 
conform to accepted standards of jour- 
nalism if possible. The journalism 
class itself discovered the answer. 

In a school as large as ours (it is 
as large as the average American city) 
there is less opportunity for students 
to become acquainted with each other 


—— 
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than in a smaller school. While a 
student may know several hundred 
schoolmates by sight, he scarcely ever 
knows a fraction of that number by 
name. We concluded that pictures of 
the students about whom articles were 
written would create interest because 
pictures would give a degree of identi- 
fication that had never before existed. 
Moreover, the possibility of having 
one’s picture in the paper is far more 
exciting and stimulating than that of 
merely seeing one’s name in print. The 
staff also had noticed the great popu- 
larity of certain picture magazines and 
newspapers and by analogy reasoned 
that a Schurz picture newspaper was 
what was needed. We knew that the 
cost cf printing such a paper would be 
prohibitive. While many of us had 
disliked the planographed work we had 
seen, we nevertheless decided that we 
would resort to planographing as the 
only possible escape from our dilemma. 


The New! 


SeMURZ 


TIMEly PEOPLE 


interviews 
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URING the summer a few of the 

more ambitious members of the 
staff worked out the details for the 
publication of a planographed school 
paper. Their work was thorough. Ar- 
rangements were made for the publi- 
cation of a planographed school paper 
throughout the coming year. Plano- 
graphing and typesetting companies 
were interviewed. The type to be used 
was settled. It was decided to produce 
a page measuring eight and one-half 


(Continued on page 5) 
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Tho Editor Writes 


CONVENTION IMPRESSIONS 


T THE CONCLUSION of the 1937 Convention we 
wrote to one outstanding adviser from a distant city 
who has attended many state and national school 

press gathering to ask his comments and criticisms on the 
C.S.P.A. gathering. We have stated repeatedly through 
these columns that we sought and welcomed criticism. By 
seeking it, practically demanding it, we have been able to 
cover the weak spots and remedy the deficiencies and to 
bring the Association and this Review into closer harmony 


with the school press and, consequently, of greater serv- 
ice to it. 








The adviser replied as follows: “As for my impressions 
of the C.S.P.A. Convention and comparisons with other 
conventions, I am glad to say that your 1937 gathering was 
splendid. The talent that you secured for the round-table 
was an embarrassment of riches. I liked the dignified way 
in which your opening convocation struck the keynote of 
the affair. Perhaps I was influenced by the fact that at 
another convention last year in the mid-west a certain pro- 
fessor of journalism spent most of his time regaling the 
delegates with stale jokes instead of getting down to the 
serious business of the day. 


“As for any particular weaknesses, all conventions have 
the same problems to solve—how to provide for plenty of 
space for certain round-tables that prove exceedingly pop- 
ular. I know that I couldn’t get into many of the sessions 
at Columbia, but, of course, such complications cannot be 
avoided. 


“Your schedule was splendidly arranged. You appar- 
ently gave consideration to the fact that the delegates must 
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play as well as work. Personally, I appreciated the golden 
opportunity of having the evenings free for entertainment, 
It was, therefore, possible for me to enjoy one of the out. 
standing successes of the New York season—Maurice Evans 
in ‘King Richard II’. 

“I am looking forward, indeed, to attending the 1938 


Convention next March if nothing unforeseen comes up to 
prevent my going.” 
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THE SESQUICENTENNIAL 


EATURED elsewhere in this issue is the notice of the 

National Observance of the One Hundred Fiftieth 

Anniversary of the Formation of the United States 
Constitution. This is an event of major importance in the 
history of this country and, coming at a time of great stress 
and strain, deserves the full and complete attention of every 
citizen, organization and institution. 


The school press can play its part by calling the atten. 
tion of the student body to the Celebration and by organiz- 
ing programs to coincide with the days and events on the 
calendar of national activities. The publication can assume 
a role of leadership for the school and community that will 
serve to emphasize its power and influence and the impor- 
tance of the position its has come to occupy. 


Advisers and editors owe it to their administration of the 
school publication to take steps to organize a series of pro- 
grams that will cover the entire range of the Observance, 
which started on September 17, 1937, until it ends on April 
30, 1939. A wealth of material is. available for pageants, 
plays and musical events, for assembly and other gather- 
ings, for writing competitions and pictorial exhibitions. 

The publication may assume the responsibility for col- 
lecting funds for the purchase and installation in the school 
of one of the Constitutional Shrines to stand for all time 
as an evidence of the Nation’s basic law and the civic con- 
sciousness of a student bedy when aroused and led by its 
own journal. An appropriate and living symbol would be 
the planting of a tree on the school grounds by the staff 
of the publication. This could also become a school proj- 
ect. Markers can be secured which record the event and 
testify as to the participants. 

We hope immediate steps may be taken by the current 
staffs to leave on the pages of their issues stories of the 
part they played in this National Observance, of their lead- 
ership in the movement in their schools and the additional 
visible reminders of their foresight in the nature of Shrines 
within the schools and trees on the grounds. 


DERELICT IN OUR DUTY? 


HE SUPERINTENDENTS of several school systems, 

as stated elsewhere in this issue, have adopted a jour- 

nalistic style in the preparation and publication of 
their annual reports. They have made an admirable and 
enviable contribution to the field of educational literature. 
It is probable that many others will follow their lead and 
that the annual volume emanating from the headquarters 
of the boards of education will soon be a prized possession 
on the shelves of the average citizen. 

Nothing has been tried that is not known to every adviser 
who has worked on more than one issue of his publication 
and to the discerning eye of the editors. But, as we survey 
the school publications, we wonder if we have been derelict 
in our work of presenting our schools through our pub- 


(Continued on page 14) 
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1938 Rating Sheets Will Be Issued 
With Primer Of Newspaper Technique 
To C.S. P. A. Newspaper Contest Entries 


EWSPAPERS entered in the 

1938 Contest in all but the jun- 

ior high and elementary groups 
will receive a printed rating sheet for 
the first time since the early years of 
the Association. This is combined with 
the Primer of School Newspaper Tech- 
nique written by Lambert Greenawalt, 
Adviser to The York High Weekly, 
William Penn High School, of York, 
Pa., and Simon Hochberger, formerly 
of the journalism department of the 
University of Missouri, and published 
by the Association in 1934. 

For the first two or three Contests 
the C.S.P.A. used the scoring sheet 
prepared by Professor Marion John- 
son of the C.I.P.A., later to become 
the N.S.P.A. Mimeographed score 
sheets were next introduced and con- 


tinued in use through the 1937 Con- 


test. Desire for a printed sheet had 
always been before the Association but 
it seemed both impractical and uneco- 
nomical in view of the many changes 
through which the papers were pass- 
ing. 

At the conclusion of each Contest it 
was the practice of the Association to 
select a representative group of advis- 
ers from outstanding publications to 
suggest changes in the scoring sheet. 
It has now reached a point where the 
changes are so few and the response 
so limited that a printed sheet has been 
issued. 

The final revision was carried out by 
Charles F. Troxell of the Frankford, 
Philadelphia, High School and L. B. 
Mearig of the Muhlenberg Township 
High School, Laureldale, Pa. They 


combined the score sheet or, as we 


The Development Of A 


Picture Newspaper 


(Continued from page 3) 


by eleven inches of four columns: that 
size had proved the most popular of 
all the page-sizes used in earlier news- 
papers at Schurz, and we felt that a 
paper of eight pages, which this page- 
size makes possible, would have a defi- 
nite appeal to the reader. 


Because of the unpopularity of the 
old paper, we determined to change 
the name from the Schurz News to 
the Schurz Times. We adopted as per- 
manent “ears” for the front page the 
slogans: A picture in every story; 
a story in every picture. We decided 
to make the paper a bi-weekly instead 
of a weekly, at least at the beginning 
of the venture, because we knew that 
the amount of work involved in its pro- 
duction would be great and because 
we increased the price from three cents 
to five. 

Consciously we decided to violate 
the rule against “streamer” headlines, 
feeling them necessary for the style of 
our paper and knowing that they 
would have a definite appeal to the 
readers even if we had no sensational 
news to report. As an incentive to 
better writing, we resolved to use fre- 
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quent by-lines and to favor articles 
written in the “feature” style rather 
than in straight news style, for in any 
event all a school paper can hope to 
do is to record past events in an at- 
tractive manner since the news in- 
volved is pretty generally known by 
the time the paper is issued. 


Finally, we decided that we would 
include advertising in the paper for 
the valuable experience it would give 
to the students interested in business, 
although sentiment at Schurz had 
never been in favor of advertising. 


Only one feature of the Schurz News 
was retained—Mrs. Grundy’s column, 
a tradition at Schurz and the one popu- 
lar element of the old publication. It 
was because we had curbed Mrs. Grun- 
dy’s tendency toward scandalous items 
in the interest of improving our read- 
ers’ taste that our sales of the old 
paper had declined. We decided to 
retain Mrs. Grundy as a feature in the 
new paper in honor of tradition, but 
we gave her a camera to take the place 
of offensive gossip. 


now prefer to term it, Rating Sheet, 
with the Primer. The latter was de- 
signed and published as explanatory 
to the score sheet. Now advisers, edi- 
tors and staffs have at hand not only 
the rank of their publication but a 
complete explanation of the best cur- 
rent school newspaper practices. 


Each entrant in the classes this 
serves will receive its copy of the new 
booklet. The Primer, and Rating 
Sheets, will still be available for pur- 
chase. The price is now thirty-five 
cents a copy to members of the CS. 
P.A. and fifty cents to non-members. 
The booklet with the attached bibli- 
ographies may well serve as a begin- 
ners’ text or guide to school newspaper 
techniques. 


O introduce the Schurz Times to 

the school, we presented before the 
entire student body an assembly in the 
form of a radio revue featuring the 
new publication. Purposely we ordered 
only 3,000 copies of the first issue and, 
as we had expected, found ourselves 
about 2,000 short. Our sales the pre- 
vious semester had averaged 1,600 to 
1,800 copies per issue! 

The actual work involved in the 
production of the paper is consider- 
able. However, with each issue the 
work lessens, for the staff becomes 
more and more familiar with the pro- 
cess of make-up peculiar to our paper. 
We have not as yet been satisfied with 
any issue. The time involved in learn- 
ing the make-up prevents reaching per- 
fection at once. However, after each 
issue we have set definite objectives 
for the next. Our immediate problem 
is to improve our pictures and to adapt 
our style in developing and printing 
them to the planographing process. 
The picture situation is a difficult one 
at best, for all of the photographers 
do not own excellent cameras, and in 
a highly organized school of the size 
of Schurz very often the photograph- 
ers’ class programs interfere with their 
being at the right place at the right 
time to fulfill their picture assignments. 


_ STAFF is organized in the 

usual fashion except in regard to 

the picture editor and the editorial 
(Continued on page 14) 











HE VERSE for this month was 

selected by the staff of The Purple 

Pen, magazine of the Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
from its own publication and from its 
exchanges. 

The Purple Pen is from Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls; Sketch 
from Iowa State College, Ames; The 
Norm from Philadelphia Normal 
School, Pennsylvania; The Tattler 
from Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col- 
lege, Lynchburg, Virginia; Coraddi 
from Woman’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Greensboro. 


Would I Forget? 


If my eyes should lose their sight, 
Would I forget, in time, 

Without renewal of my memory— 
How sunset glowed 

And moon rose red? 

How black at night the pines could be, 
And white the birches? 


Would I forget the chill loveliness of 
northern lights 

And warm glory of autumn wood, 

Forget the points of silver in a dark- 
ening sky 

And gleam of white on emerald sea? 

Would I forget, 

Or would the mention of these things 

Tear at my soul, 

Yet bring joy to my heart, 

As of old? 


—Faith Frampton. 
“Purple Pen.” 
th oe 
Turn Not Your Shoulder 
Turn not your shoulder lightly, dear. 
Life’s bitterness is cruel— 
futility hell enough! 
Comfort and pain in memory, 
memory of little dreams 
that flared so brightly 
is all I have— 
Turn not your shoulder lightly! 
—Hans Pawlak. 
“Purple Pen.” 
oe - = 
No Word Of Reason 


Give me a gown of purple 
Rich with a gold brocade 
Long and flowing and stately, 
Something an artist made. 


Wild as the mountain stillness, 
Here in the dusky night, 

I will play out the queenliness 
Crushed in my soul so tight 


That days and days of aching 
Seem but a penance due, 


The secret grandeur I’ve held there 
A whole life through. 


Ask for no word of reason. 
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Poetry of the Month... 


Suffice it a starry spark 
Has toppled an earthy idol 
Here in the windy dark. 
—Sara McManus. 
“The Tattler.” 
eee 
Half-Past Seventeen 
When I said “No,” 
My meaning was not plain. 
I merely meant 
For you to ask again! 


—V. A. K. 
“The Norm.” 
e469 oe 
Wind Song 


Oh, I want to ride with the wind 
While he whispers his song to me, 
Out there where great ships are sailing, 
Out on the wind-washed sea. 


Oh, I want to ride with the wind 
While he whistles his song to me, 
Up there where clean clouds go trailing 
Far and wide and free. 


Oh, I must go down to the valley 
Where lamplight is calling to me, 
swift winds go, 
And sail with the ships out to sea. 
—Margaret Rebecca Sanders. 
“Purple Pen.” 
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Longing 
A quiet wind stirs fireflies in the night; 
Somewhere a cricket sings; 
Above dark trees one star is gleaming 
mistily. 


I cannot leave my thoughts of you 
To follow where the cricket leads, or 
fireflies light the way. 
Reaching out my hand for yours, 
I find cool grass— 
Solace for emptiness. 
—Agda Gronbech. 
“Sketch.” 
oe. ee 
Death 
Death 
Is a young man. 
Someday I shall meet him face to face 
in the midst of business. 
He will smile, grip my hand like a 
friend; 
Together we shall leave the din, and 
he will show me life. 
Death is kind. 
—Leon Strain. 
“Purple Pen.” 
i Mee 
Simple Deduction 


With pliant words 

The speaker 

Smeared on upturned, shuddering faces 
Atrocities of war— 


The hordes of dead and maimed. 






But they left him 

To hurry curbwards 

To view, with martial pride and racing 
blood, 

A regiment 

Of swing-stepped soldiers marching by, 


—Eugene Bovee. 


“Purple Pen.” 


a fe 
Winter Cheer 


I heard a cardinal sing today 
His clear, sweet song of cheer; 
The world’s no longer cold and gray— 
I heard a cardinal sing today. 
In spite of bitter winter day, 
Gay life, warm love, and joy are 
near; 
I heard a cardinal sing today 
His clear, sweet song of cheer! 
—Ila Mae Tally. 
“Purple Pen.” 


YS = 

Futility 
One does not see futility of grief 
Until the day 
An orphaned child goes bravely 
Out to play. 

—E. Winson Wallace. 

“Purple Pen.” 


ee aw 
Winds 


I love the wind 

When he lathers the surf with white, 
And tears the ocean’s face to shreds, 
And snarls at the heels of the moon 


At night. 


And I love the wind 
When he smooths the sails on the deep, 
And breathes thin clouds across the 
stars, 
And feathers the hair of a child 
In sleep. 
—Marijorie Snell. 
“Purple Pen.” 


te ee 
Intruder 


A stealthy sunrise, red with guilt, 
Stole up behind my window-sill 

And thrust his saber—to the hilt— 
Right through the pane! 

In rosy shadows bits of glass 

Lay flat along the floor; he passed, 
And set upon my rug a russet stain. 


But not content, the brazen rogue 
Threw rouge upon a wall of cream, 
And-—stepping closer to my bed— 
Snatched up the dark and stole my 
dream! 
—Eleanor Ross. 


“Coraddi.” 
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Our Semi-Annual Written 
By Our School 


By GRACE W. LAVAYEA 
Adviser, Blue and White Semi-Annual, 


Los Angeles, Californiu, High School 


CHOOL yearbooks have devel- 
oped radically in purpose, type 
and method during the last five 

years, thus keeping step with other 
phases of the rapidly changing educa- 
tional world. No longer is an annual 
one more routine task, hastily if not 
grudgingly, sponsored by a busy fac- 
ulty member and by a group of un- 
trained students who may or may not 
be skillful and enthusiastic. 

Today, the making of a yearbook is 
an educational adventure, under the 
direction of principals and sponsors, 
in which a selected group of Senior 
A’s lead a large percentage of the stu- 
dent body; it commands the best tal- 
ent of many departments; it provides 
opportunity for creative ability and so- 
cial contacts; its theme dominates the 
lectures and pictures of the term, it 
involves weeks of labor and the expen- 
diture of thousands of dollars, and 
finally it is the central thought of the 
speeches on the commencement pro- 
gram. But most important of all, a 
modern yearbook expresses the pur- 
poses, activities and life of the school. 

Any book, fashioned to meet exter- 
nal standards, produced only to win 
competitive recognition, dominated by, 
or controlled by commercial institu- 
tions, does not give a picture of that 
school; and therefore, it does not jus- 


Los Angeles High School Tower Through 
The Trees 
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tify the time and money involved since 
it is no longer a sound educational 
adventure. 

HE SCHOOL Press Review has 

requested me to write concerning 
the production of The Blue and White 
Semi-Annual of Los Angeles High 
School for which I am faculty sponsor. 
In this school of about 4,100 students, 
the Semi-Annual must serve the 
school; or it fails of its chief function. 
It is produced by a specially chosen 
group of Senior A’s for the student 
body. 

In the Senior B term, students apply 
for positions on this staff on formal 
blanks, provided for the purpose, and 
name teachers who would be familiar 
with their past achievements, sense of 
responsibility and character. The rec- 
ords of these applicants are examined 
for health, attendance, scholarship, 
adaptability and fitness for position 
desired. The finest types of students 
here apply, for an office on the staff 
is a signal honor. The competition is 
so keen that there are usually ten or 
more applicants for each position. 
Many times, boys and girls in the jun- 
ior highs have decided they will try 
out for the Semi-Annual Staff and 
shape their plans and programs ac- 
cordingly. No student carrying more 
than three solids is eligible for consid- 
eration for any of the editorships which 
carry full upper division credits. The 
editor-in-chief and the business man- 
ager are rated as high in our point 
system as is the student body presi- 
dent; lesser officers and members are 
listed accordingly. 

Our point system is designed to 
spread opportunity for leadership and 
for creating work among the largest 
number of students possible. When 
the various offices of administration 
in this school have passed upon these 
applicants, the principals, sponsors and 
head of the English Department choose 
those students most fitted for the ma- 
jor positions. The sponsor and assist- 
ant with the leaders of the staff make 
other appointments from the original 
list. 

HIS STAFF, thus carefully select- 
ed, work happily together in a 
room used solely by the Semi-Annual, 
one or two regular periods of the 


Grace W. Lavayea 


school day under faculty supervision. 
Each editor with assistants works on 
his or her own departmental projects. 
Thus, great opportunity is afforded 
for the development and exercise of 
leadership, skill and responsibility. 
That these boys and girls are creat- 
ing, directing, meeting their own prob- 
lems and learning social adjustments 
in a happy progressing method is con- 
sidered important in our school. 

The greater the number of students 
who can be used wisely on the staff in- 
creases the number enjoying creative 
privileges; and thus the educational 
adventure becomes more sound. The 
book is more truly representative. To- 
day, so many students of huge student 
bodies feel they are only cogs in the 
vast machinery of mass education. 
Membership on a staff can give a sense 
of possession, of recognition and self- 
justification, and of personal responsi- 
bility which stimulates them to better 
work and more intelligent citizenship. 


eal yp important matter to be 
decided in the Senior B term is 
the theme for the book. This topic 
should touch some question, vital to 
the student body, community and na- 
tion; yet it must be vital to the indi- 
vidual boys and girls and understand- 
able by them; it must provoke their 
best efforts in art, public speaking, 
poetry and compositions. “Peace: Its 
achievements and visions,’ “The hu- 
man recources of America” and 
“America’s challenge to youth” are 
some themes used in this school in re- 
cent terms. The class of W’37 devel- 
oped the topic, “The moving pictures; 
their contributions and obligations;” 
this summer class is now at work on 
the theme, “The radio: its contribu- 
tions and obligations.” 


The theme of the Semi-Annual be- 
(Continued on page 12) 
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Attendance Records Were Shattered In 1937 When 2,148 Delegates Attended t 
Greater Attendance March 10-II- 


Editorials... Choice of the Month 


ROM the editorial columns of El 
Don, Santa Ana, California’s, Jun- 
ior College every Friday morning 
newspaper, come the editorials of the 
month for this issue of The Review. 
They were written by Robert Swanson 
and Vic Rowland, two of the editors. 
“We have tried to select editorials 
that were more or less general in scope, 
omitting those with the time element or 
too much local color,” wrote Mr. John 
H. McCoy, the journalism director. 
We appreciate the thought back of 
this selection because these editorials 
will be of greater interest to our read- 
ers. Oftentimes that which has made a 
local success fails to make its objective 
when transplanted. 


rir. F 
Need Skilled Workers 


E. M. Kennedy, of the Connecticut 
State Department of Labor and Fact- 
ory Inspection, recently made a study 
of work application blanks of 43,106 


persons under twenty-five years of age. 


He concluded that there is a over- 
whelming lack of training for skilled 
jobs, with forty per cent untrained to 
do work of any kind. Trade schools 
were not represented in the survey be- 
cause such graduates usually get jobs 
at once, Kennedy said. 

On the other hand, there is an in- 
creased demand for skilled workers. 
Because business firms have not hired 
any new help during the past few years, 
and because business is rapidly recov- 
ering, the demand for the skilled uni- 
versity graduate is increasing. 

Opportunities are largely for those 
who have specialized in such subjects 
as accounting and statistics, chemistry, 


Eight 


and _ other 


engineering, journalism 
practical courses. 

In order to take advantage of this 
demand for skilled labor graduating 
students should take note of the trends 
of employment—what jobs are unfilled 
now and the positions which will be 
open in the future. In short, plan a 
definite course of action, and special- 
ize in some vocation.—R. S. 


7 7 7 
Teachers’ Salaries 


According to the N. E. A. Journal, 
“the average yearly salary of teachers, 
supervisors and principals in 1929- 
1930 was $1,420; in 1931-1932, $1,417; 
and in 1933-1934, $1,227. 

“The average salary in urban centers 
(cities with 2,500 or more in popula- 
tion) was $1,951 in 1931-1932, but 
dropped to $1,735 in 1933-1934. In 
rural schools the average salary was 
$920 in 1931-1932, but dropped to 
$787 in 1933-1934. 

“. . . Thousands of teachers in the 
nation’s public schools still receive less 


than $500 per year.” 
+ . * 


Jack Benny draws $7,500 a week. 
Radioman Rudy Vallee makes $100,- 
000 a year. 

Major Bowes receives $15,000 a week 
in addition to a regular “cut” from 
each of his amateur units. 

One of the “popular” writers in a 
pulp magazine earns $200 a week. 

“Jafsie” Condon is said to have 
cleaned up $2,000 on the New York 
stage. 

Last year thirty-six Jaysee instructors 
drew a total of $60,000 in salaries. 
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There is unfortunate 
somewhere.—R. S. 


te ape 
Our Hats Are Off 


—to twenty-one students and six busi- 
ness people today as ‘we learn of the 
thoughtful and spirited thing which 
they have done. 

At last week’s game in Ontario we 
all took the presence of the band, led 
by Mr. Ted Collins, as quite a natural 
thing. Little did the casual observer 
know of the story behind the band’s 
trip to the game. 

It seems that the Associated Student 
budget had no sum allotted for such 
purposes—why we don’t know—so a 
small group of collegians took it upon 
themselves to “pass the hat” to collect 
enough money to cover the band’s 
travelling expenses. 

All that was needed to “break even” 
on gasoline and oil mileage was $5.40, 
but canvasers collected $6.07 from 
willing givers, all of which was turned 
over to the bus driver for his serv- 
ices. 

We salute you, college-spirited 
friends of Santa Ana jaysee and espe- 
cially grateful are we to the business 
people who are thoughtful enough to 
help us when we're in need. It’s truly 
the time when “a feller needs a 


friend.”—V. R. 


incongruity 


o. 2 og, 
Jaysees Doing Good Job 
Fifty-one University of California 
students were recently notified of their 
election to Phi Beta Kappa, national 
scholastic society. 
The astounding fact of this news 


(Continued on page 13) 
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nded the Thirteeth Annual Convention. 
0-]-12, 1938. Will You Be There? 
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Handicaps To Be Hurdled 


‘By ELIZABETH L. SHEFFIELD 
Adviser, Kozminski -Ace, Kozminski High School, Chicago, Illinois 


HEN one views a great number 

of elementary school newspapers 

a question arises as to what con- 
ditions underlie these visible pages. Do 
ideal conditions exist in each situation 
and at all times? Are all these papers 
put out under the same conditions? 

To study the problems that Chicago, 
alone, must face requires a careful 
analysis of nearly one hundred elemen- 
tary papers. Several members of the 
Chicago Elementary Press association 
were asked for information about their 
specific difficulties. 

No two teachers worked under the 
same conditions. Handicapped as they 
were, their publications showed inter- 
esting results. In some cases success 
had arrived only after many years of 
strenuous effort, but success was 
achieved. Altogether it showed that 
determination and concentrated effort 
on the part of the sponsors was the 
keynote of ultimate accomplishment. 


HERE were a number of salient 
factors discussed. Among these 
was TIME, that element which repre- 
sents the adage, “Time is money.” In 
many cases no time is given in which 
to put out the paper. It is surrepti- 
tiously slipped into an English class 
now and then. The material is gath- 
ered from whatever source it can be 
obtained. When the paper eventually 
reaches its final form, it is a mass of 
material which is not representative of 
all the school activities. 
Often the newspaper is done after 
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school time. But who wants to stay 
after school? Neither teacher nor 
pupil. Staying after school is a stig- 
ma not relished by anyone. But some- 
times it is the only way to have that 
little newspaper in the school. 


Again the newspaper might be an 
English project. In that period the 
pupils learn the necessary grade re- 
quirements and put them into practice 
through the newspaper activity. 


A more fortunate arrangement is a 
club period once a week for this ac- 
tivity and in that time the paper may 
be developed. In one school three club 
periods a week are devoted to the 
school publication. This naturally al- 
lows more time, which is an important 
factor. 


Time should be given for the devel- 
opment of a school paper as much as 
for any other school program. The 
school newspaper is recognized and ap- 
proved by the most progressive educa- 
tors as an essential school activity. 
With normal support the time element 
can be solved. 


O-OPERATION is another re- 

quirement which is essential to the 
success of a school paper. When ap- 
proval is voiced by superintendent, as- 
sistant superintendent and principal 
successful achievement seems assured. 
The acquiescence of each one in au- 
thority builds a firmer foundation for 
future accomplishment. 


Many principals have neither ob- 


Present Indications Point To An Even 





jected to nor commended the school 
publication. The attitude of some was 
merely to humor the whim of an am- 
bitious teacher with journalistic tend- 
encies. 


Today, far greater co-operation has 
been given in Chicago because the Chi- 
cago Elementary Press Association has 
brought attention to its activities 
through the superintendent’s bulletin. 
This has established interest. The 
principals are no longer spectators but 
are becoming more and more actively 
involved in the inter-relationship of the 
curricular program with the creative 
production of a newspaper. 

Teachers, too, fall under the shadow 
of poor co-operation. The tendency is 
to consider one’s own subject as the - 
only important one. Even willing 
teachers are so overburdened with nec- 
essary class room procedure that their 
desire to help has to be pushed to the 
background. If one duty has to be 
neglected it is the one least exacting. 
The school news usually becomes the 
part neglected. 

The effort to have the children re- 
sponsible for that duty of accumulat- 
ing the news is fine, but it usually 
needs a little prodding from an au- 
thorized source to fulfill the duty ade- 
quately. 


cS third requirement and perhaps 
the keynote of its success, is the 
financial end of the newspaper. “How 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Features of the 


ELECTED by Mr. Arthur F. 
Smith, adviser to The Orange and 
Black and principal of the bi- 

weekly newspaper of Lonaconing, 
Maryland, High School, these short 
features indicate what can be done in 
the space of a stick or two of type. 
Most staff members, on being assigned 
the writing of a feature, would turn in 
an essay long enough for a dozen is- 
sues. A few like these serve their pur- 
pose and teach the essentials without 
much ado. 
eee < 

Bell Causes Juniors 

To Rush For Seats 

“Ting-a-ling-a-ling” pealed a bell, 
noisily interrupting the third year 
Latin class on the first day of the 
school term. Immediately a great rush 
was begun as the students tried to push 
past each other in their hurry to get 
out of the room and to get into math 
class. 

Who would ever have thought that 
those juniors would hurry so quickly 
to math class? Weren’t they the same 
students who thought that math was 
such a difficult subject last year? Yes, 
they were, but then, this year was the 
beginning of another term and every- 
one wanted to get a good seat—in the 
back of the room, of course! 

When the bell rang for the begin- 
ning of math class everyone was proud- 
ly sitting in the seat of his choice. And 
then to the great astonishment of alli 
the students, Miss Hilda Bloomquist 
calmly stated that she would assign 
each pupil to the seat where she want- 
ed him to sit! 

So all that hurrying had only been 
a waste of time! But, such is life, and 
next year perhaps they may sit where 
they wish. At least they can try again. 

af Fg: 
Convention Arouses 
Delegates’ Interest 


“Do you have all of your clothes 
to go to Lexington?” asked Leah 
Stakem. 

“I’m going to Cumberland on Sat- 
urday and get a new coat, hat, dress 
and slippers,” answered Ethel Meese. 

“I wish it were time for us to go. 
I can hardly wait,” exclaimed June 
Carr. 

“I know I’m going to have a swell 
time,” said Ethel. 

“I only hope we bring home a 
silver cup,” exclaimed Billy Rankin. 

“I hope so, too,” remarked Tommy 
Taylor, the fourth member of the 
group. 

Tomorrow the four delegates will 
leave to attend the convention of the 


Ten 


Month — 


Southern Interscholastic Press Asso- 
ciation which is held in Lexington, 
Virginia. 
oe Vv 
Kitty Is Unwelcome 
At Weekly Program 


>.99 


“Meow!” purred one of “Chip’s 
numerous cats as it walked sedately 
down the auditorium and up on the 
stage, while Mr. Smith continued talk- 
ing about the trip he had taken during 
his vacation. 

Kitty, evidently, decided not to dis- 
turb Mr. Smith for awhile, so she 
walked to the back of the stage, and 
contentedly rubbed her back on the 
leg of a chair. Soon tiring of this, Kit- 
ty walked over to Mr. Smith, walked 
around him and rubbed her back on 
his trousers. 

Evidently this was very nice, so Kit- 
ty repeated the process until finally 
Mr. Smith pushed her away. Kitty, 


after being so unceremoniously snub- 


bed, walked off the stage and disap- 
peared—probably to catch a mouse for 
her afternoon meal. 


te HE 
Marie Gets Tumble 


From Jim’s Big Feet 

“Marie Stewart and Billy Rankin, 
pass the ballots out to the seniors who 
want to go to Lexington or New York,” 
requested Arthur F. Smith. 

They calmly got up and Marie took 
one side of the room and Billy the 
other. 

Jim Getty, sitting in the back of the 
room, had his size 12 feet sprawled all 
over the floor. 

Suddenly there was a crash and 
Marie found herself on her hands and 
knees on the floor. 

Jim helped Marie to her feet amid 
a roar of laughter from the journalism 
students. “Are you hurt?” asked Leah 
Stakem. 

“No, but my hands are dirty,” an- 
swered Marie. “The next time you'll 
look where you’re going,” stated Paul 
Woods. “The next time Jim Getty 
had better put his big feet in his poc- 


ket,’ answered Marie. 


School Reports Adopt _ 
Journalistic-Pictorial Format 


EVERAL school reports issued 

within the past few months have 
taken a page from the magazines and 
newspapers of the country and present 
the facts they wish to emphasize by 
means of a journalistic or pictorial, or 
a combination of the two, method. 


Most imposing in size and individual 
labor is that issued by the Glenridge 
School, located in an exclusive residen- 
tial section of Clayton, Missouri. Pro- 
duced on single sheets by a duplicating 
process, it reaches 355 pages, is bound 
in blue vellum with red-tipped pages. 
The illustrations are actual photo- 
graphs, fastened in their places by 
gummed corners and accompany the 
text. 

Divided into five sections, Introduc- 
tion, Kindergarten Units, Primary 
Units, Intermediate Units and De- 
partmental Units, the book covers the 
school under the general heading, 
“Glenridge Activity Units”, and con- 
cludes with a general bibliography. In 
addition, each Unit had its own partic- 
ular bibliography and its presentation 
concludes with a test or tests covering 
the work. 

Of particular interest to us is the 
Newspaper Unit, developed with a 
group of children in the 7A grade, 
from a reading of the current papers 
through the history of journalism, the 


determination of objectives, the con- 
duction of a survey in their own and 
the 8th grade to determine the chief 
interest of these pupils in the reading 
of the newspaper and visits to news- 
paper offices to its integration with 
arithmetic, English, Social Science and 
other subjects. 

“Working Together” is a_ litho- 
graphed, 212-page, ten-year report of 
activities in School Districts 23 and 24, 
Borough of the Bronx, New York City. 
It is predominately pictorial with the 
text forming but a minor, yet highly 
important, part of its makeup. Action 
pictures are used with hardly an ex- 
ception and we are pleased to note that 
the school publications come in for 
their share of space and illustration. 


“For the first time in nearly a cen- 
tury of free public schools in Detroit”, 
says an accompanying letter, “the Su- 
perintendent’s Annual Report is pre- 
sented in pictorial form.” Superintend- 
ent Cody believes that “the busy pub- 
lic can best realize the true story of the 
progress of the schools through a pic- 
ture presentation of their activities.” 
School statistics were saved for a sec- 
ond volume. 

Doubtless other school systems pre- 
sented their reports in similar fashion 
but these are the only ones which came 


to this Editor’s desk. 
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Alumni Notes..... 
Shall We Carry Them In Our School Publication? 


Y ALL MEANS include alumni 
B notes regularly in the issues of the 

magazine or newspaper, but be 
sure they are written the way the alum- 
ni like them. Take a tip from the ac- 
tive alumni associations in the leading 
colleges and universities throughout 
the country. They have made alumni 
work a scientific procedure and have 
made study after study, from all pos- 
sible angles, to make their organiza- 
tions effective and their journals suc- 
cessful. The American Alumni Coun- 
cil, their national association, knows 
all the answers. Guesswork has been 
eliminated and the alumni magazine of 
any member of the Council deserves 
the careful scrutiny of the school pub- 
lication editor and should serve also as 
a guide to the alumni editor. 

Ask an alumnus of your school who 
is now in college to send you a copy 
of the alumni journal of his institu- 
tion or ask any local alumnus of your 
school who is also an alumnus of a 
leading college or university to give 
or loan you a copy of his alumni pub- 
lication. Most of them are read and 
tossed into a waste basket so a ready 
response to one’s request should be ex- 


pected. Members of your own faculty 
may have some publications of this na- 
ture and the alumni editor could easily 
build up a collection of these journals 
representing the schools to which grad- 
uates of his high school go for higher 
studies. 


N INSPECTION of these maga- 
zines reveals certain similarities. 
They have leading articles from pro- 
fessors or alumni on topics of research 
or individual experiences and often on 
topics of general interest. There are 
sections devoted to the activities of the 
college, to its building, endowment and 
expansion programs, to the public ap- 
pearances and addresses of the admin- 
istrative officials and teaching staff and 
to the alumni chapter meetings, elec- 
tions, luncheons and social events. 
Most important of all, however, as an 
alumni journal editor or alumnus will 
affirm, are the personal notes. No mat- 
ter what the appearance of the publi- 
cation may be or how interestingly the 
articles and general news of the college 
may be presented, it is to these col- 
umns of fine print at the end of the 
journal that the alumnus turns to find 
out what his college mates are doing. 
These are carried usually under the 
class numerals. For example, under 
“°32” may be the following: Henry A. 
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James, A.B.’32, who took his LL.B. at 
Yale in ’35, is now a member of the 
firm of Black, Brown and White at 96 
Broadway, New York. He is living at 
47 East Drive, N.Y.C. Other notices 
tell of promotions, elections, marriages, 
births, changes of address, books or 
articles written, trips taken, persons met 
on travels and other items of interest 
to mutual acquaintances. 


T OO OFTEN the high school alum- 
ni aditor neglects to go to the tele- 
phone or to stop in a neighborhood 
store to ask about this or that alumnus 
or to ask an alumnus of the school 
some items about his classmates. Fre- 
quently the leading men of the town, 
fertile sources of information, are over- 
looked. Editors must remember that 
while they may not be interested in 
Eddie White, ’27, Eddie’s friends are. 
The Class of ’07 has just as much in- 
terest in itself as a class as the Class 
of 1937. Often, more members of the 
Class of ’07 will subscribe to the school 
publication with a live and reasonably 
complete alumni section than members 
of ’37. The former are settled while 
the latter are engrossed with new ac- 
tivities and acquaintances. 

Another angle of approach is to 
combine the present with the past, the 
news item with the story. All the lead- 
ing men and women in the country 
were at one time students in a second- 
ary school. Whatever may be their oc- 
cupation or profession they will have 
some interesting stories to tell of how 
they achieved their present state. The 
readers of our high school and other 
publications have their own hopes and 
ambitions and aspirations. It seems 
more fitting from a vocational and in- 
spirational point of view to take a 
“case study” whose background is iden- 
tical with that of a boy or girl in school 


today. From the lawyers and judges 
who are alumni of your school can 
come an interesting story of how their 
way was earned through college and 
law school, their early struggles, some 
outstanding cases in which they fig- 
ured, personalities they have met, and 
a few tips or suggestions for the boy 
and girl still in school. Doctors, busi- 
ness men and women, teachers, col- 
lege professors, editors, writers, news- 
paper men and women, all are ready 
material and while all may not be rep- 
resented in the alumni body of each 
school there will be enough of them 
to be interviewed or to contribute to 


the publication to make it well worth- 
while. 


OLLOWING a policy of this kind, 
F un. magazine in a small high 
school with which your Editor was as- 
sociated pushed its circulation up from 
three to six hundred copies, much to 
everyone’s surprise. The alumni sub- 
scribed by mail or bought it on the 
magazine racks in the local stores. They 
had found a ready means of keeping 
track of their classmates. 

Alumni will subscribe with little 
solicitation if they know the publica- 
tion is to carry a regular department 
devoted to their interests. An alumni 
editor, and, for that matter, the staff 
and adviser as a unit, must have a well 
defined policy, rigidly adhered to, if 
this is to become a tradition and an 
effective part of the publication. Make 
an alliance with the alumni secretary 
or the class secretaries to furnish notes 
and leads. It will aid them and lighten 
their work. Build up a list or “morgue” 
of alumni, check with them and their 
friends by a letter, personal call or 
telephone. The returns will more than 
justify the effort. 


Gathering The News 


An Elementary School Editor Tells How She “Does It 


By DOROTHY DROSDICK 
ee Lincoln Log, Abraham Lincoln 


School, Elizabeth, N. J. 
HE COMMERCIAL newspaper 


and the school newspaper, at least 
the elementary school magazine 
paper, while similar in name, serve in 
such different capacities, that the term 
“news” cannot be judged in one case 


by the standards of the other. The 


commercial news is mostly of the head- 
line variety. These topics hold inter- 
est from day to day, or certainly not 
more than from one week to another. 
Not even the exciting sports page is 
valuable enough to be saved. The 
(Continued on page 15) 
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Our Semi-Annual 


(Continued from page 7) 


comes the subject toward which the 
thought of the school is directed, and 
many departments aid in its develop- 
ment. Early in the term, the librarians 
prepare a bibliography. The literary 
staff of the Semi-Annual works out 
some hundred: topics for essays and 
poetry. Students, trained by public 
speaking department, armed with 
mimeéographed copies of topics, bibli- 
ography and rules of competition, visit 
all English classes. There they urge 
all students to enter one or more of 
the twelve literary contests; organiza- 
tions engage in these contests. English 
teachers co-operate and give credit for 
worthy themes and poetry. 

Thus hundreds of pupils and many 
organizations enter into keen competi- 
tion in creative work: Consequently, 
they have a possessive feeling in the 
Semi-Annual of the term. Winners in 
these contests receive public recogni- 
tion and certificates of award in as- 
semblies. Thus, the Semi-Annual has 
served the school by stimulating the 
student body to greater expression. 
Any national contests of high school 
yearbooks which ignore the literary 
section in its score book ignores the 
school life and interests of a great por- 
tion of the students, and are not 
abreast of modern school life. Some 
pupils are quite as interested in crea- 
tive writing as the athlete is in foot- 
ball. 

Thus, the theme reaches still more 
deeply into the life of the term. Lect- 
urers, expert in the subject matter of 
this theme, address the Senior A’s and 
B’s or the student body. Pictures, re- 
lating, are shown in the auditorium to 
small groups or organizations. All 
write-ups of extra-curricular activities 
explain their relation to the theme if 
such exists. The art staff is required to 
adapt all its work on every page of the 
annual to this central idea. The car- 
toonists of the Humor Section have a 
riotous time with a less serious treat- 
ment. Then lastly, the theme of the 
term directs the commencement exer- 
cises since all Senior A’s who try out 
as speakers on the formal commence- 
ment program must submit essays 
which develop this subject. Thus, 
from the first week of registration to 
the last gathering of the graduation 
class, the theme of the Semi-Annual is 
an active factor in school life. 


& idyw departments are necessary 
to the production of the book, 
and so a greater student participation 
is assured. Subscriptions and sales are 
handled entirely by the commercial 
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department and student business of- 
fice. At intervals, selected and trained 
students go to all home rooms to give 
sales talks. Buyers may pay cash or 
make regular instalments. The Senior 
A’s and B’s have their books included 
on class budgets. 

Since 3,040 copies were published by 
the class of W’37, and since 3,200 will 
be brought out by the class of S’37, 
the problem of the sale of this volume 
presents opportunity for experience in 
selling and distribution. Our books sell 
for a dollar apiece. The handling of 
cash sales and of instalments requires 
training and offers business experience 
and practice in bookkeeping. All busi- 
ness transactions are under the direc- 
tion of the expert accountant and stu- 
dent body business manager. 

Further business training is afforded 
by the budgetting of so many expenses 
and by the adjusting of the plans by 
the several editors of their depart- 
ments. This requires frequent confer- 
ences between manager, sponsor, prin- 
cipals and business office. Our Semi- 
Annuals carry no advertising because 
we consider soliciting ads in a perma- 
nent record of school activities unethi- 
cal. Business houses say they do not 
receive value expended; in fact, such 
ads are “virtual gifts.” This radical 
step makes careful budgetting still 
more necessary. We cut expenses in 
designing by using a uniform cover 
with the class numerals varying. We 
prefer a uniform cover since the com- 
plete set of six books of one student’s 
school life presents a much more dig- 
nified appearance than it would with 
differing designs and sizes. 

In Los Angeles High School, print- 
ing specifications, complete in every 
detail, are prepared at the beginning 
of each term. The dummy is sent to 
the engravers for estimates. Firms are 
chosen for excellence of workmanship, 
price and fitness to work with our 
school. Under no circumstances is any 
exploitation of student interest by com- 
mercial organizations tolerated. All 
bids and contracts are submitted to the 
Board of Education for final approval. 


emer hpnecen field of great interest 
to the student body is the photo- 
graphic department which takes all 
pictures of groups, individuals and ac- 
tivities on our campus. The schedul- 
ing of appointments of eleven or 
twelve hundred students during gym 
periods, the sending of printed sum- 
monses, the checking of returned 


proofs and of glossies are challenging 
adventures for student executives; but 
it is done with remarkable ease and 
accuracy. We take from thirty-five to 
fifty individual pictures a day with 
groups after school. The Senior A 
with the mumps, the president with a 
black eye, the girl with a new finger 
wave who forgot and went into our 
swimming pool the day of her appoint. 
ment and the mother who sent word 
that the photographer did not do her 
son justice, all provide the photogra- 
phic managers with knowledge of hu- 
man nature and training in social and 
emotional adjustment. 


The students of the photographic 
department are not the only members 
of the staff concerned with pictures. 
The literary editor and assistants inter- 
pret and write the captions of the large 
“bled off’s” which pictorialize the 
theme and add such beauty to any 
book. The choice of these pictures re- 
quites much research, good taste and 
sense of balance. 

Here at Los Angeles High School, 
we have tried above all else to avoid 
producing a “picture book,” which is 
always the line of least resistance and 
is indicative of little originality or im- 
agination. A book with pictures at the 
expense of student activities and inter- 
ests which are subjective is a false ex- 
pression of the school. A few kodak 
pictures, carefully and democratically 
chosen can add vivid local color; but 
candid shots are difficult to group and 
are liable to result in a messy ill-pro- 
portioned page. We have a kodak con- 
test this term which we hope will yield 
shots in good taste of various types of 
boys and girls. The tendency is to sub- 
mit pictures of officers, athletes and 
social lights. After all, the school is a 
democracy in itself; and many students 
who are little known citizens are asked 
to subscribe. They deserve their place; 
the leaders appear too often. 


ors another department plays an 
indispensable part in production, 
the print shop. Here our linotyping is 
done in from two to three weeks. The 
editor and assistant editors-in-chief 
prepare the dummy. The mechanical 
manager, chosen from the ranks in the 
shop, is able to make corrections in the 
galleys. The book is “made-up” also 
in our plant. This training in the print 
shop is another feature of educational 
adventure. 

When our Semi-Annual is distrib- 
uted during the last week of the term, 
it represents the work, interest, origin- 
ality and talent of large groups who 
have had, through its agencies, added 
opportunity for creative, social and ex- 
ecutive work. It is our Semi-Annual. 
written by our school. 
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Join In The Celebration 


School Publications Are Invited To Participate in the United States 
Constitution Sesquicentennial Observance 


a C. S. P. A. is cooperating with 
the United States Constitution 

Sesquicentennial Commission 
through the office of the Director Gen- 
eral, the Honorable Sol Bloom, Mem- 
ber of Congress from New York, in 
calling to the attention of the member 
publications, the advisers and editors 
and the schools of which they are a 
part, the facilities at their disposal and 
the aims and objects of this national 
movement. 

Through the courtesy of Director 
General Bloom each publication which 
is a member of the Columbia Scholas- 
tic Press Association will receive with 
the compliments of the Commission 
the booklet “The Story of the Consti- 
tution,” the official volume giving the 
essential facts and the narrative story 


of the great document. 


HE Director of the C. S. P. A. 

called upon the Director General, 
who also served in the same capacity 
for the George Washington Bicenten- 
nial, and urged him to take advantage 
of the power and influence of the scho- 
lastic press of the United States to call 
the Observance to the attention of the 
schools they represent. The book will 
be mailed soon to all C. S. P. A. mem- 
bers and will be followed by a letter 
from Congressman Bloom requesting 
the aid and cooperation of the publica- 
tions in furthering the aims of the 
Commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


In this issue is a plate showing the 
cover of the gift book. In future issues 


Magazine Rating Sheet Revised 


AS A RESULT of a questionnaire 
sent to the advisers to the literary 
publications, and to which more than 
half replied, the rating sheet for that 
classification has been revised. Section 
III — Departments — has been with- 
drawn from the rating sheet and the 
score re-distributed over the other 
items. 

Advisers were invited to suggest 
other changes they considered desir- 
able and several minor revisions in- 
volving the assignment of credit to spe- 
cific items were made. It became evi- 
dent when reading the replies that 
some advisers were not as familiar with 
the rating sheets or the interpretation 
of the items as the Association had be- 
lieved. Changes in phraseology and 
the rewriting of several items have 
helped to clarify some points. 

One adviser suggested that sending 
in the score sheet of the previous year 
tended to bias the judges. In this case 
there is an obvious misunderstanding. 
On the Entry Form it states that a 
digest of the items for change sug- 
gested in the previous year be made 
and that some indication be given as 
to what has been done to follow the 
recommendations of the judges. The 
score or rating sheet is seldom returned 
by the publication unless a correction 
is to be made. 

In another instance we were asked 
the “subtle differentiation” between a 
literary and a private school magazine. 
A private school magazine can be liter- 
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ary, general, literary-art, news, etc., 
just as the magazine of a public or 
other school may be. It is possible for 
a publication to be entered as either a 
literary, or other, magazine, and be 
compared with similar publications in 
that classification. It is also possible 
for the publication of a private school 
to be entered with the private school 
group. In one case the type of publi- 
cation is foremost; in the other, the 
school is the major consideration. 

In the latter classification, the maga- 
zine will be compared with a small but 
varied assortment of publications in a 
limited field emanating from schools 
of approximately the same size and 
where the conditions of support and 
publication are somewhat the same. In 
the literary magazine grouping the 
publication will be entered in its prop- 
er classification but will be in competi- 
tion with schools ranging in enroll- 
ments from 300 to 5,000 students. The 
advantage of this classification is that 
abilities are matched rather than the 
material assets of the school. 

It is the aim of the Association to 
provide as many classifications for pub- 
lications as are necessary within the 
bounds of reasonable administrative 
possibilities and to extend the privilege 
of selecting the group with which their 
publication is to be compared to the 
respective staffs and advisers. With 
rare exceptions this has worked to the 
best interests of the members. 


Periodic revisions of the rating 


of The Review will appear other pic- 
tures depicting the Shrines of the Con. 
stitution, tree markers and other ma- 
terials which can be secured by the 
publications to emphasize the local 
celebration. 


HE office of the Commission 

stands ready to assist advisers and 
editors with literature, bibliographies, 
program suggestions and other mate- 
rials for organization and appropriate 
observance of this anniversary. A re- 
quest directed to the Director General, 
House Office Building, Washington, 
D. C., will place at the disposal of the 
schools a wealth of source material in- 
dispensable for the full coverage of 
this national movement. 


sheets are also a policy of the Associa- 
tion in order to keep them in touch 
with the changing standards and tastes 
of the publications and their readers. 


Editorials 


(Continued from page 8) 


item is that of the total number, forty- 
one were junior college transfers. 
What is of special interest to us is the 
fact that Everard Stovall, former San- 
ta Ana language student, is included 
on the list of those elected. 

This apparent supremacy of junior 
college transfers leads one bewildered 
reader of the Daily Californiana to ask 
what chance he had to ever getting on 
the honor society with so much com- 
petition from the junior colleges. 

All this demonstrates that the size 
of the college has no relationship to 
the brilliancy of its graduating stu- 
dents. It gives definite proof that jun- 
ior colleges are doing their job well 
and are turning out students admirably 
fitted for further scholastic pursuits. 


—R. S. 


Coming! 

The high schools of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, are sending the largest dele- 
gation in their history to the C. S. P. A. 
Convention, March 10, 11, 12. The 
schools to be represented are North 
Side, South Side, and Central. Be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen delegates 
have their bags “packed”. 
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Development Of A 
Picture Newspaper. 
(Continued from page 5) 


chief. A picture editor, working in 
conjunction with the news editor, as- 
sumes responsibility for the assign- 
ment of pictures to photographers. 
Two students develop and print the 
pictures, sizing them according to the 
specifications of the make-up editor. 
The editorial pages are in charge of a 
different feature editor for each issue 
so that the tone of writing in these 
pages may remain fresh and so that as 
many students as possible may be initi- 
ated into make-up on their own respon- 
sibility on pages that remain the same 
as far as make-up itself goes. 


Our hardest job is that of pasting 
the “dummy.” The articles have to 
be measured exactly to fit the column 
spaces for which they are intended be- 
fore they are sent to the typesetter, for 
there can be no “leading out” or 
squeezing together of lines in our 
method. We work with a “dummy” 
page slightly larger than that of the 
finished paper, for the larger size is 
more convenient to handle; the page 
size is then reduced in the planograph- 
ing process. On the final day for put- 
ting the paper together the staff works 
for hours at cutting headlines and 
articles from the gloss proofs fur- 
nished by the typesetter and at past- 
ing them on the “dummy” pages with 
rubber cement. The line dashes are 
then inserted, but even those who are 
adept at that sort of work can ruin 
an otherwise complete page with an 
accidental drop of ink so that a new 
one must be made. 


bie back page—a rotogravure sec- 
tion—is pasted together, captions 
and all, and screened as a unit. Spaces 
are left in the “dummy” on the other 
seven pages for the pictures, which are 
pasted on a separate sheet containing 
directions for their placement and like- 
wise screened as a unit to save expense. 
Crossword puzzles, cartoons, and the 
like—in fact, all line matter—need not 
be screened and are, therefore, pasted 
on the “dummy” pages in their proper 
places. 

At present we are investigating the 
possibility of printing the paper and 
of using half-tones and zinc etchings. 
We find that our present volume of 
sales and income from the “ads” we 
hope to get may warrant the use of 
the more expensive mode of producing 
a picture newspaper. Printing the 
paper would relieve the staff of much 
purely mechanical and_ enervating 
labor, and engravings would do our 
pictures more justice. However, in 
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Are There Any Other Publications 


To Challenge Schurz Times Position? 


AM WRITING you to find out whether or not we are justified in 
I calling our newspaper ‘the only high school picture newspaper.’ We 
think that we are publishing something unique even though press 
associations may frown upon the style of our new publication. ... We 
have made the change from the weekly that is characteristic of most high 


schools for several reasons . . . . among them the dwindling of the cir. 
culation of The Schurz News to an average of 1,600-1,800 copies weekly 


in a school of 5,500 . . . . last semester we lost money on our four-page 
newspaper . . our first issue of Schurz Times gave us a large profit 
so we could afford a special twelve-page ‘Homecoming’ issue . . . . we 


are conscious of numerous errors in make-up . . . . streamer headlines, 
frequent by-lines—an incentive to the staff—etc., may be tabooed but 
we feel that pleasing our readers and being successful financially are 


important.” 


O WROTE Miss Perry, the adviser to Carl Schurz’s unique newspaper. 
We wrote at once stating that while all the school papers in the 
United States did not cross our desks enough of them did to make us 
believe she and her staff were right in saying that they are “the only 


” 


high school picture newspaper. 


Other newspapers publish pictorial sup- 


plements but none attempts a pictured newspaper with each issue. 
Are we correct in our belief? Let us hear from others in the school 


press field.—Ed. 


spite of all their troubles, the staff 
members are enjoying producing a 
paper on which they receive many com- 
pliments from both the student body 
and the faculty. Likewise, they are de- 
lighting in the curiosity being displayed 
by other schools as to how we can 
afford so many pictures and their en- 
vying interest in the new publication. 


Special credit is due Mr. Thomas 
C. Johnson, our principal, who has 
steadily encouraged the new project 
and who made possible the strong 
newspaper staff of this semester by 
introducing to the curriculum last year 
a course in beginning journalism; to 
Miss Ruth Throning, co-sponsor of the 
old Schurz News, who helped train the 
present staff; and to John Meredith 
and James Pomerene, the associate edi- 
tors of the Schurz Times, for their 
indefatigable work during the summer 
vacation as leaders in organizing the 
plans for the new publication. 


The Editor Writes 
(Continued from page 4) 


lications to their reading public—the 
students, their parents and relations. 
A perusal of the literature in the 
field of educational publicity reveals a 
great discrepancy between what edu- 
cators believe the newspaper reading 
public should know about the schools 
and what the public itself desires. 
There is a reader interest yardstick by 
which the city editors check their sto- 
ries; there is the same kind of a meas- 


ure, but not always used, for the 
school publication editor. 


Careful consideration of these fact- 
ors and complete coverage of all 
sources of news will mean much in the 
way of influence and circulation—the 
tangible results of close harmony be- 
tween editor and reader—to the school 
publication as an effective educational 
instrument. 


Handicaps To Be 
Hurdled 


(Continued from page 9) 


do you make your paper pay?” might 
be the question on the lips of every 
sponsor. Advertisements and charging 
enough to cover the expense of output 
perhaps answer the question in most 
instances. 


In rare instances the school fur- 
nishes it to the school children but 
such a happy solution to the financial 
difficulty has not reached this part of 
the mid-west. 


The elimination of handicaps by 
proper school jurisdiction should be 
our goal. 





Wondering 
And now 
That I am gone, 
I wonder if you watch 


The glowing, red descent of Mars 
Alone. 


—Nellie Olson. 
“Purple Pen.” 
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The accompany- 
ing photoengraving 
is part of a larger 
full-page cut from 
Ye 1937 Falconet, 
Castlemont High 
School, Oakland, 
California. It is in- 
cluded here because 
both copy and en- 
graving give credit 
to such. service 
groups who often 
fail to receive full 
recognition 
their 
work, 


for 
meritorious 


Castlemont's mimeograph staff, under the able 
supervision of Miss M. Allen, has cooperated 
this semester with all faculty members by 
cutting and mimeographing programs for the 
creative writing class and the Girls’ League Hi- 
Jinx entertainments. Yet, with the added task 
of making stencils and dittos, their work has 


HMimeograph Staff 


Gathering The News 


(Continued from page 11) 


paper is read and thrown out. 

The school newspaper, especially the 
elementary newspaper which is printed 
only three or four times a year, is an 
entirely different type of newspaper. 
We must consider this to answer the 
question, “What is news?” 

The elementary school magazine is 
of real interest only to the parents and 
students of the school. Of these two, 
the parents’ interest is first. It is their 
chief means of getting information 
about their child’s contacts during the 
school day, the school subjects, the 
reason for certain rulings, the faculty 
and their grades and subjects, the 
aims of certain activities—the list is as 
long as the parents’ questioning mind. 
The small child cannot carry this in- 
formation home correctly. Even the 
names of his playmates are often a 
puzzle to the parents until they are 
seen in print. The older children do 
not think to give this information at 
home. Our school world usually seems 
a world in itself, entirely apart from 
our home life, unless some name or 
topic brings questions from our par- 
ents. 


HAT is News?” First then, as 
we understand it in our school, 
it is any school happening, any lesson 
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description, any information that will 
help the parents to understand the 
working of the school. It is especially 
valuable as news if it contains names, 
that of a child, a teacher, a group or 
a supervisor, as this helps to acquaint 
parents with the names of those con- 
nected with the school affairs. The 
editors appreciate it if a teacher adds 
to a reporter’s write-up, the reason for 
any activity, or any explanation that 
will assist the school paper to express 
the school. 


Much that in the world at large 
would be classed as literary, and have 
no place in the daily paper, is to us 
real school news. It is all the creative 
work of our minds inspired by certain 
lessons and activities, of years that can 
never be again. The lists of graduates, 
the names of teachers, of subjects, of 
assembly plays, is news that becomes 
more precious through the years. 

So in my school in Elizabeth, as our 
principal, Miss Mason, has often ex- 
plained to the teachers and the school, 
assembled as reporters in the audito- 
rium period, we consider all of our 
school work-—regular and special—as 
news items. We write them up with 
club events and special honors. The 
only measuring scale to use when five 


been consistently neat in every detail. 

Student heads of the. mimeograph staff are 
Helen Yelman, chief clerk, and Scott Butler and 
Marian Garthwaite, chief assistant clerks. Norine 
McGuire, Earl Downend, Eileen Schmidt, Mar- 
jorie Hodge, and Elsie Long are other members 
who have had an important part in the smooth 
functioning of this group. 


hundred articles must be cut down to 
one hundred fifty is to decide which 
articles explain the workings of the 
school best, and which will interest the 
most parents and students. 


All-Time High? 

Henderson Riggs, a member of the 
Business Staff of The Vindex, news- 
paper of Elmira, N. Y., Free Academy, 


sold 175 inches of advertising space 


for the issue of November 1. “Does 
this not establish a new all-time high 
record for the greatest number of 
inches sold in any one issue of a high 
school paper?” asks Mrs. Jeanette P. 
Druel, faculty adviser. 

We have no records on activities of 
this type. Can any of our readers an- 
swer Mrs. Druel’s question? 


Pennsylvania Press Meets 
HE Twelfth Annual Convention 


of the Pennsylvania School Press 
Association was held at Hershey, 
“The Chocolate Town,” on Monday 
and Tuesday, December 27-28. Mr. 
E. H. Phillips of the Hershey High 
School was in charge of Convention ar 
rangements which included general 
and sectional meetings, clinics, panel 
discussion and conferences, tours and 
entertainment. 
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How It’s Done 


“We have difficulty determining just 
on what basis our year book is awarded 
first prize. Will you kindly inform us 
more fully of the process by which you 
grant the award? What comprises 
Medalist, First, Second, Third, Fourth 
Class year books? What was the terri- 
tory covered by “our section”? 

M. H., Pa. 
ee, Seas f 

In the first “explanatory” para- 
gtaph on the scoring sheet, which 
you have received, it is stated that 
“in this critique each book is com- 
pared with the others in its own 
particular class and is rated ac- 
cording to its relative standing 
with reference to the other en- 
tries . 

Accordingly, the publications in 
the group in which the 
was entered was divided into four 
groups—first, second, third, and 
fourth. On the basis of the scores 
made these publications 
rated accordingly. 

A “medalist” rating is for a pub- 
lication of distinction. These are 
selected from the first class rating 
group only and the medalist 
award is made by the judges after 
careful consultation. These awards 
go to publications which stand out 
even among the first class group. 

A gold plaque with a blue rib- 
bon is awarded to the publications 
in first place, a silver plaque with 
red ribbon for second place and a 
bronze plaque with white ribbon 
for third place. The “medalist” is 
a gold medal suspended from a 
blue and white ribbon. 

Your book was entered in the 
300 pupil or less classification. 
This is not a geographical classi- 
fication, but is determined by the 
population of the school.—Ed. 


were 





Protests 


I want to protest against the method 
now in use of grading the magazines 
sent into the Association in competi- 
tion. I feel free to criticize for our 
publication has always won a good 
award and I have no axe to grind. 

On the score sheet so many points 
are allowed for each factor that serves 
to make up the entire magazine. Make- 
up gets so many points, art so many 
points, humor so many points. But in 
many cases the number of points al- 
lowed is small, and it is then that a 
scorer—and the scorer is probably a 
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Lottors from the Members 


teacher who is accustomed to “taking 
off five” or “ten”—begins her grading. 


I teach and know that the penalty is 
usually five or a multiple of five. If 
humor were given 30 points and the 
score was 20, that score in reality is 
only 67. If art were given 40 points 
and the score were 30, that score is 
really only 75. In almost every case in 
the scoring, the amount deducted was 
five points or a multiple. Since those 
of us who enter the contest work so 
hard to get across the line, I think 
we'd all feel better if we felt greater 
care was taken in the grading for a 
more exact score, for a few points can 
make all the difference in the world. 

CF 

The magazine rating sheet is be- 

ing revised before the 1938 Con- 
test and a number of changes are 
being made in it. This is a legiti- 
mate criticism and has been for- 
warded to the _ teacher-advisers 
who are working on the revision. 
Whatever scoring or rating system 
is used is subject to the same type 
of critical comment for no perfect 
judging-record form has yet been 
devised. Opinions of this kind are 
placed before our Board of 
Judges and Standards for their 
consideration and we are sure that 
none of the judges are free from 
moments of doubt and hesitancy 
as they conscientiously do their 
work each year.—Ed. 





French Paper 


We are planning to have our paper, 
a French publication, printed, and a 
few questions have come up. 
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The printer who is doing our work js 
most kind; he is doing it for a very low 


price to give us a start. Here are the 
questions: 


1. As the French accents are quite 
expensive, would it matter if we had 
accents for only the small letters? 
Since even the French magazines and 
newspapers are not consistent, would 
it matter if we had no capital letters 
accented? 

2. We were planning to have only 
eight pages. Will we lose points in the 
Contest if we don’t have a table of 
Contents? 


3. May we put the staff on the title 
page or will we lost points? 

4. Printer suggests putting mast- 
head and contents on back of cover. 
Would we lose points for that? 


O. A.—Pa. 


yi ee 

I believe you are quite safe in 
proceeding without the accents on 
the capitals as long as the native 
French publications omit them. 
There will be no penalty for this. 
When entering your publication 
in the contest, I would suggest 
that you mention the omission for 
the guidance of the judges. It is 
customary for magazines to have a 
brief table of contents. However, 
a look at any of the news stand 
publications—as well as The Re- 
view—shows how unimportant a 
place this occupies in the general 
makeup. Sometimes the staff is in- 
cluded with the table of contents; 
at other times with the masthead. 
I believe it is entirely a matter of 
preference. Look through some 
current school publications for 
suggestions. 

It would be difficult for us to 
decide as to the location of the 
masthead and table of contents. 
Usually the title page is on the 
right-hand page for attractiveness 
of makeup. According to postal 
regulations the masthead, or title 
page, containing complete infor- 
mation as to the place of publica- 
tion, title, frequency of issue, etc., 
must be on the first four pages to 
meet second class mailing require- 
ments if your publication is en- 
tered in the postoffice. 

The Association does not at- 
tempt to dictate what an individ- 
ual paper should do but tries to 
suggest the best and most attrac- 
tive procedure.—Ed. 


The School Press Review 


A REVISION 
of the 
PRIMER 

of 


School 


Newspaper 
Technique 


with the revised 
RATING SHEETS FOR 1938 
added and amplified. 


renders service to schools through 
authoritative, interesting and 
helpful material 


ON FOR 


* * * Ke KX * 


LAMBERT GREENAWALT, 

Chairman, Board of Standards, 

C. S. P. A., of William Penn High School, 
York, Pa. 


and 
SIMON HOCHBERGER, 


formerly of University of Missouri, 
wrote the PRIMER 


while 


C. F. TROXELL 
of Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa., High School 


and 


L. B. MEARIG 

of Muhlenberg Township High School, 
Laureldale, Pa. 

revised the Rating Sheets and edited 
the new copy. 


* * * *K K * 


Contest Entries will receive their ratings in the 
new booklet. Extra copies may be purchased by 
members for thirty-five cents and by non-mem- 
bers for fifty cents. 


Plays 

Clubs 

Debate 

Parties 

Assembly 

Athletics 

Dramatics 

Home Room 
Publications 

School Spirit 
Commencement 
Program Material 
Financing Activities 
Student Government 
Trips and Excursions 
The Activity Program 


School Executives 
Activity Directors 
Club Advisers 
Class Sponsors 
Coaches 


Student Leaders 


WHY YOU SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


. It will add to the efficiency of your whole school. 


The activity program gives the school vitality, 
makes it a real citizenship laboratory, develops 
all-round personalities in preparation for abund- 
ant living in an improved society. 


- It will help you to inform the public. 


The people of your community must be kept 
school-conscious. Nothing in school is so much 
talked about in the home and on the street as are 
the activities of students and student groups. 


. There is nothing else like it. 


No other magazine attempts to serve the whole 
activity field. Each month School Activities brings 
up-to-the-minute articles on the various phases of 
extra-curricular activities, also specific plans and 
ideas for a wide range of activity projects. 


( = P A SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 PER YEAR 
* cs . a 
202 Fayerweather Hall 


Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 


School Activities Magazine 
1515 Lane Street, TOPEKA, KANSAS 





ANOTHER DEADLINE 
MAGAZINES due FEBRUARY 5, 1938 


AND THEN 


CONVENTION 
March 10, 11, 12, 1938 


MORE SPEAKERS — — MORE MEETINGS — — MORE DELEGATES THAN EVER 


Registration Forms for Delegates are Now in the Mails with the Pre-Convention Schedule of Events and 


Information. 


For additional information write: 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Associaton 


Joseph M. Murphy, Director 
202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


“THE PUBLIC BE PLEASED” 
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Colonial Line Triple Screw 19-Knot Steel-Hulled Steamships “Arrow” and “Comet” 


BOSTON 
The SMART Way AND BACK $5.25 eWay 


is the SAVING Way PROVIDENCE seeaiis 
: AND BACK $4.0 h 
Talking Movies, Tempting Meals, Warm Staterooms (Cabin Berth Included) 
for One or Two Persons, $1 up 


Leave Pier 11, North River, (near Cortlandt OLON [AL 
Street Subway), 6 P. M. Li bel FE 
BArclay 7-1800 


“Inland Water Route” 





